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Cover photo Euops probable falcatus This photo was taken at Golden Valley Lodge, Flinders on the 
Momington Peninsula on 26th Mar 2011 by Joshua Grubb For the story of this taxon see Rolf Ober- 
prieler's notes on page 1VE 42(1) February 2012. 






Euops falcatus (Guerin-Meneville), a weevil with a most unusual biology 

Rolf Oberprieler 
Rolf.Oberprieler@csiro.au 

This remarkable weevil belongs to the Attelabidae, a 
family of relatively primitive weevils (characterised 
by straight, not elbowed antennae) numbering 
about 2500 described species worldwide. In Austra¬ 
lia this family is only poorly represented, by about 
84 species placed in two genera, Auletobius and Eu¬ 
ops, although some authors have split these into 
some additional ones. The genus Euops comprises 
approximately 250 species, distributed from Africa 

through to India and the Oriental and Pacific regions. About 30 species have been described from 
Australia, but more undoubtedly await discovery in the country. 

Euops falcatus was the first species of the genus to be described, in 1833as Attelabus falcatus by the 
famous French entomologist Felix Edouard Gu6rin-M6neville. The specimen was collected in Aus¬ 
tralia during the voyage of the ship La Cocjuille (later renamed Astrolabe) under Commander Duper- 
rey around the world between 1822 and 1825. The precise location of the original specimen is not 
known; it was probably taken at Sydney. 

Unfortunately the identity of the species is not clear, however. In his recent monographic series on 
the Australian weevils, die late Elwood Zimmerman included two species under this name, the one 
illustrated in colour on Plate 58 of Australian Weevils Vol. V (1991) being different from the one illus¬ 
trated in black and white on page 546 of Australian Weevils Vol. Ill (1993). In die Australian National 
Insect Collection in Canberra, where Zimmerman worked, both species carry his identification la¬ 
bels as Euops falcatus. The error is much older, however, as also the previous Australian weevti ex¬ 
pert Arthur Lea had confused the two species. Gu6rin-M6neville's drawing is unfortunately too 
small and poor to resolve the issue, and it can only be setded by reference to the original specimen 
(the holotype), which appears not to have been located and studied again. For the moment there¬ 
fore, it is unclear which of these two species is the real Euops falcatus and which name may apply to 
the other one. A not uncommon situation in insect systematics! 

But the most remarkable feature of tiiis weevil, as of other Euops species, lies in its biology. The fe¬ 
male cuts strips out of young eucalypt leaves with her mandibles and folds and rolls them up with 
her legs into tight, cigar-shaped cylinders, into which she lays a single egg. She tiien bites the rolls 
off the leaf stems and allows them to drop to the ground. Here die cylinders are often collected by 
bull-ants (Myrmeda) and taken into their nests. The larvae develop on the decaying leaf tissue in the 
rolls and emerge from them as adult weevils later. The i den tit)' of these so-called "ant letters" accu¬ 
mulating in ant middens was long unknown, until Father John McAreavey discovered their origin 
and published an illustrated account of the weevil's reproductive behaviour in the Victorian Natural¬ 
ist of 1938. 

What McAreavey did not know is that die female also inoculates die leaf rolls with spores of a fun¬ 
gus she carries in special pouches (mycetangia) in her abdomen, behind the hind coxae. She smears 
the spores over the leaf rolls using a set of three brushes, double transverse rows of special setae 
(bristles) located on the anterior diree segments of her abdomen.(Fig. 1) In the middle, between the 
rows of setae, there furdier is a pair of pores leading to long tubular internal glands, whose secretion 
is presumably deposited onto the leaf rolls as well. The exact function of both the fungus and the 
gland contents remains unknown, however. Studies of these structures in Euops have been carried 
out in Japan but not in Australia, where the large and common E. falcatus would make an ideal re¬ 
search candidate to unravel the intricacies of this unusual behaviour! 
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Notes from the Entomological Society of Victoria combined event with Friends of 
Warrandyte State Park(FOWSP) 13 December 2011. 

Attendance Members: L. Rogan, M. Hewish, J. Grubb, M. Landolt, K. Gosbell, A. Yen, R. Best, L. 
Cookson, K. Harris, S. Mason, L. Levens, 

FOWSP: P. Rogan, J. Patton, J. Falconer, S. Iannello, J. Broadberry, K. Wooster, P & M Coupar, Y & E 
Scott, C Willis, J Revell 

Guests: C. Gosbell, Lydia & G Best, D Hewish, Sui Hoat, ] Chandler, P & E Grey, D Mules, B Bums, 
D, B, A, &K Van Bockel, D. Seitzema, 

Ento Apologies: I& M Endersby, D Stewart, M Halsey, K Proudley, A Rallies, G Weekes, D Dobro- 
sak, K Dunn, P Marriott, S & V Curie 

This meeting was preceded by a pleasant BYO barbecue at the FOWSP folly at Pound Bend War¬ 
randyte. 

Meeting was opened shortly after 8 by council member Linda Rogan. Due to the unavoidable ab¬ 
sence of three of the officers, only a minimum of formalities were observed. 

Importantly, a new member application was received and approved: 

We welcome Hayley Woodward, student member. North Ringwood, She is interested in the 
relationships between plants and insects. 


Presentations and discussion followed: 

David Van Bockel 
currently Fire Opera¬ 
tions Officer for the 
Dandenong subdis¬ 
trict and for many 
years prior to that 
Ranger and Environ¬ 
mental Team Leader 
at Warrandyte State 
Park made a brief 
presentation about fire 
management planning 
and what is known 
about fire effects on 
insects and other in¬ 
vertebrates. (Photo 
right) He stressed that 

there are many gaps in current knowledge about fire and insect ecology. He then described the 
process and complexity of present fire management planning by Parks Vic and showed several 
maps of the Warrandyte State Park area illustrating: Ecological Vegetation Classes (the way vegeta¬ 
tion communities are grouped). Fire Zoning (to divide the park up into those areas set aside to pro¬ 
tect community assets as a primary focus, and those set aside to manage for ecological values), fire 
history. Utilising the foregoing, the last map showed the 3 year 'Fire Operations Plan' (those areas 
planned to be burnt over the next 3 years). He stated that time didn't allow for description of the 
work currently being done by DSE/PV to create a Fire Ecology Strategy for each park area This 
will draw from the work that he mentioned and then transition the 3 year Fire Operations Plan into 
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Wittkuhn, R.S., McCaw.L.,, Wills, A.J.,Robinson,R., Andersen,A.N., Van Heurck,P., Farr,J„ Liddelow,G., Cranfield,R. 
Variation in fire interval sequences has minimal effects on species richness and composition in fire-prone 
landscapes of south- west Western Australia. 

DSE (2011) Discussion Paper: ECOSYSTEM RESILIENCE, SUSTAINABILITY AND HABITAT DIVERSITY AND 
THEIR RELEVANCE AND APPLICATION TO FIRE MANAGEMENT 
Kevin G. Tolhurst, David W. Flinn, Richard H. Loyn, Andrew A.G. Wilson, and Ian Foletta Ecological effects of fuel 
reduction burning in a dry sclerophyll forest. 

York, A Long-term effects of frequent low-intensity burning on the abundance of litter-dwelling invertebrates in 
_ coastal blackbutt forest of south-eastern Australia journal of Insect Conservation;!;!91-199 (1999) _ 


a longer term overall burning strategy. 

David brought along a few papers on the topic. For these references, see box at bottom of this page* 


Alan Yen offered the following comments during discussion that followed: 

The VNPA held a two day symposium on fire in October 2011. One of the points that was raised by 
several speakers was the lack of information about lesser known biota - invertebrates, bryophytes, 
fungi etc - with regard to bushfires and also to fuel reduction burning. It was suggested that inver¬ 
tebrate information could be gathered for selected groups in a manner similar to that undertaken by 
Fungimap. One important issue is that invertebrates have great spatial and temporal variability, 
and it is often difficult to determine how processes such as fire affect the fauna. For example, Alan 
Yen (did not bring this up at the symposium) undertook a survey of selected ground dwelling bee¬ 
tles in the Big Desert over several years. A major fire went through some of the sites after 12 months 
of monitoring, but analysis of resulLs (after 5 years) indicate that the seasonal differences in the 
composition of the beetles masked any fire effects. 


On another matter, Alan Yen has been coordinating a survey looking for new locations of the 
Eltham Copper butterfly. This project, funded from recommendations that arose out of the Victo¬ 
rian Bushfire Royal Commission, has found three new Eltham Copper butterfly sites: one at Wail 
(on the Western Highway near Horsham) and two new sites near Bendigo. 


Marilyn Ilewish spoke next and her report on her talk and the evenings activities are below: 


As Peter Marriott was unable to attend the 
Warrandyte barbecue, he asked me to take 
his place in giving a presentation and dem¬ 
onstration of tire methods we use to attract 
moths. 


As darkness fell, Ken Harris and I set up 
two vertical white sheets illuminated by 
mercury vapour lamps. Dean Hewish, 
Joshua Grubb and David Mules also at¬ 
tended the sheets and assisted with pho¬ 
tography. The final tally was 51 species. 
Some of the moths have not yet been iden¬ 
tified to species level and one is not even 
known to family. 


Everyone gathered around the lights at 
dusk as the moths and other insects began 
to come in. I have space here to describe a 
few moth highlights. Black Geometrids 
Geometridae Melanodes anthracitaria 
(wingspan 45-50 mm) are common and 


Lydia Best posing with a Black Geometrid Melanodes 
anthracitaria. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 






J Figure 1 Twisted Moth Circopetes obtusata 
9 Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


The Iropoca Moth Lyman- 
triidae Iropoca rotundata 
(wingspan approx. 40 mm) 
usually settles with the 
wings held in a tent shape 
but Joshua's photograph 
shows one with wings 
spread. The forewings are 
white with black markings 
but touches of colour are 
revealed in the golden yel¬ 
low body and the deep 
orange fringes on the male 
antennae. Only the males 
come to the sheet. The fe¬ 
males are flightless (see 
Moths of Victoria Part 2, 

Peter Marriott). Moths of 
Victoria shows the Victorian 
distribution extending west to Gisborne but I've since recorded them at Forrest in the Otway Ranges. 


widespread in Victorian forests and woodlands and sometimes come to lights in large numbers. 
They're greyish black with fine wavy jet-black lines, and come in two forms, with or without speck¬ 
led buff patches. They're well camouflaged against dark or burnt tree trunks. They're so dark that 
they seem to soak up the light of the camera flash. Many of my early photos were under-exposed. 
There's a broad hint about their appearance in their scientific name: 'melano-' means 'black' and 
anthracite is a kind of coal. The moths can be tame when gently handled. One made an attractive hair 
ornament for Lydia Best (photo page 2) 


A Twisted Moth Ge- 
ometridae Circopetes 
obtusata (wingspan 40- 
60 mm) came to Ken's 
light and we were able 
to transfer it to a tree 
trunk for a more aes¬ 
thetically pleasing 
photograph. The com¬ 
mon name comes from 
its habit of curving the 
abdomen sideways at 
rest. The flattened 
head, broad thorax, 
thick abdomen and 
habit of holding the 
forewings out hori¬ 
zontally with the hind- 
wings hidden give this 

species a distinctive appearance. The forewings resemble dead leaves, with speckled grey-brown 
colouring and uneven edges. Peter Marriott is studying this species for the book Moths of Victoria and 
says that C. obtusata is found throughout the state. The larvae have been raised on eucalypt leaves 
(Steve Williams, paper in press, Victorian Entomologist). 
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Glyphipterigidae Glyphip- 
terix chrysoplanetis is bur¬ 
dened with a long name 
but tire moth is at the other 
end of the size scale 
(wingspan 8-9 mm). Before 
the barbecue, Joshua Grubb 
searched the bushes and 
trees for insects and found 
these tiny day-flying moths 
on flowers, probably taking 
nectar. Axel Kallies knows 
the family well and tells me 
that G. chrysoplanetis is a 
common species likely to 
occur throughout Victoria. 
It seems to even feed on 
exotic grasses, but that is 
uncertain. Joshua's photo 
shows one of these shiny 
brown and cream moths 
settled on a blossom. 

The aims of our moth studies are two-fold. We collect specimens selectively for Museum Victoria. 
This is the state reference collection, a permanent record and the basis of our scientific understand¬ 
ing of Lepidoptera in Victoria. We supplement it by collecting species which are poorly repre¬ 
sented. Tire specimen collection needs to be updated to include new information: for instance, new 
species for tire state, extensions in distribution and unusual colour forms. And fresh specimens are 
needed where older ones, some going back to tire 19th century, have faded or become damaged. 

On our surveys, we're collecting information and photographs for the book series Moths of Victoria. 
Distribution information on moths is particularly poor. There were several diligent collectors in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. However these were the times before good roads and motor 
transport and so they concentrated mainly on their home patches. We're also making a collection of 

photographs of 
the living moths. 
In the age of digi¬ 
tal cameras, natu¬ 
ralists sometimes 
find it hard to 
relate photographs 
of moths taken in 
the field to mu¬ 
seum specimens 
pinned and set 
with the wings 
spread. It's impor¬ 
tant to have im¬ 
ages of moths in 
their natural rest¬ 
ing positions in 
the Moths of Victo¬ 
ria books. 
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Even for those with a long-standing interest in natural history, the variety of species, shapes, sizes 
and colours of moths attracted to a light can come as a surprise. This sense of discovery makes these 
demonstrations especially enjoyable. 


Meeting was closed and all visited the light sheets set up by Marilyn and Dean Hewish and Ken 
Harris. .After a pleasant evening's mothing, surrounded by frog and bird calls, and talking to others 
with shared interests, the last light was turned off about 11:30. 


Other Observations at Warrandyte: 

Ken Harris 

Before the mothing started, we were taken around the Indigenous Plant Nursery. In one section a 
lot of interest was provided by several Enamel Spiders, Araneus bradleyi, which had woven their 
webs among the standing plants. These spiders are named for their backs which seem like baked 
enamel. They are orb-weavers, weaving a typical orb-web, but with two bands of cross-stitching 
radiating out from the centre. The webs are traps for flying insects, including some of the smaller 
moths. 

Joshua Grubb 

Besides the moths, several other insects were attracted to tire lights. The most diverse group was the 
flies, which had representatives from Dolicopodidae (dance flies), Tipulidae (crane flies), Stratiomy- 
iidae (soldier flies. Fig. 4) and Tachinids. Among the most spectacular was a march fly ( Scaptia sp.) 
with red-green eyes and a furry yellow thorax and abdomen (Fig. 5). It is likely that the flies were 
attracted to the light after being disturbed from nearby vegetation, as there were few present and 
they are normally diurnal. At least two species of caddisfly (Leptoceridae) made an appearance and 
probably came from the river nearby. Surprisingly, only one beetle was seen, a cockchafer, and one 
wasp, an Ichneuminidae. One insect that deserves mention is a small Hemerobiidae lacewing on 
Ken's sheet (Fig. 6). Given the numbers of moths, the presence of potential caterpillar parasitoids 
(i.e. Tachinids and Ichneumids) is hardly surprising. Though non-moths were not numerous, those 
present showed a high degree of diversity: in most cases fewer than three individuals represented 
any family. 

Acknowledgements 

Thanks to Marilyn, for the presentation on mothing, Ken, Joshua, David and Dean for taking part in 
the demonstration; Linda Rogan, Peter Marriott and the committee for arranging the function; the 
Rangers and Friends of Warrandyte State Park for their hospitality; and Axel Rallies and Peter Mar¬ 
riott for information on Glyphipterix chrysoplanetis and 
Circopetes obtusala. 


Fig. 4 Strahomiidae (Soldier fly) photo 


Future meetings 2012 see page 20 


Fig. 5 Scaptia sp. Photo Joshua Grubb 


Fig. 6 Hemerobiidae lacewing Photo Joshua 
Grubb 
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History of ENTRECS - Part 1: Annals of the Society ... 36 years on 

Kelvyn L Dunn 

Email: kelvyn_dunn@yahoo.com 


Preamble 

This is the story of ENTRECS, a database devised for all insects of Victoria. The scheme was devel¬ 
oped by an ingenious enthusiast - the late Nigel Quick (1928-2002) - who envisaged far more to the 
hobby of insect collecting than to array a series of finely labelled specimens for scientific perusal. 
This account reveals Iris pioneering role in driving one of the main aims of the Entomological Society 
of Victoria (hereafter referred to as 'the Society'). Based on the Society's records, and supported by 
other historic writings, it exposes Iris centrality as one of the Society's active influences in the 1970s. 
Those who once knew him will likely pause to reminisce over his keenness for biological fact¬ 
gathering, as long forgotten memories of Iris interest in climate change and its observed effects on 
insect distributions are rekindled. In beginning this story (Part 1), 1 review Nigel's relevant interests 
and how these arose, as well as the circumstances that led to the commencement of the scheme, 
alongside a brief history of digital developments as a time-line for this. As a whole (which includes 
Part 2), the article then details from the perspective of the Society, the development and internal 
politics of the project over 36 years of its existence. I trust it will interest readers both today and in 
the future and provide a useful summary for the Society's records. 

Introduction; Nigel Quick rises as the 'seep in amateur entomology in Victoria 

The late Nigel Quick's interest in butterflies stemmed from his youth during the early 1940s, sparked 
by the accidental introduction of the Cabbage butterfly and the late Phil Crosbie Morrison's Sunday 
evening 'Wild Life' talks (Quick 1981). Soon after, a chance meeting in the field with the late F.E. 
Wilson, a renowned local collector of that era and who was instrumental in the formation of the 
Society (Le Souef 1977), further enthused him. Later, in 1958, Nigel travelled to Western Australia 
with the late J.C Le Souef (another key member in the history of the Society) to obtain seed of native 
plants for propagation as part of his nursery enterprise, and, as an aside, to collect insects with him 
(Quick 1981). He subsequently joined the Society soon after its reformation in 1961, and during the 
early to mid 1970s became strongly committed to its aims (Braby & McCubbin 2002). In process, 
Nigel served as Vice President and Honorary Editor (as well as co-editor) of the Journal, Tile Victo¬ 
rian Entomologist, and periodically contributed short articles 111 rough to the early 1990s. His initial 
writings reveal a particular interest in taxonomy and life histories. Then in June 1972, as the present¬ 
ing speaker at one of the meetings, he discussed the relationship between continental biogeography 
and the origins of butterfly larval host plant usage (2(3): 3). This seemed a turning point for Nigel, 
whereafter his interests and writings began to expand into the arena of entomological informatics 
and biogeography. 

The remarkable season of 1973 in eastern Australia (see Quick 1974 for an inventory of unusual in¬ 
sect records) alerted Nigel to tire opportunistic responses of insects to climate change (Quick 1981) 
and which stimulated Iris growing interest in pending changes in species distributions. Pivotal here 
was a guest speaker in August 1974, Dr D.M. Churchill, then Director and Government Botanist at 
the National Herbarium of Victoria, who presented a newly developed botanical mapping scheme to 
the Society. The Herbarium had commenced cataloguing their dried specimens and referencing sites 
by grid cells to enable computerised mapping of the collection holdings. Immediately prompted to 
action, Nigel then attended a symposium on data banks and grid mapping in Sydney, in October 
1974, arranged by the Australian Biological Resources Interim Council (4:77; Quick 1981). The pres¬ 
ence of Dr Francis Perring of the Monks Wood Establishment in tire UK, in particular, made this 
event of personal significance, he once commented in an unpublished autobiographical piece written 
in the 1980s. It inspired him to create a database for all identifiable Victorian insects (Quick 1981) in 
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order to bridge the gap in entomology (Dunn & Dunn 2006). Nigel soon after planned to gather 
members' records for future digitisation and permanent archival. In doing so he sanctioned and 
initiated the Society's major aim, that being, "the accumulation of distribution records of all Victorian 
insects with the object of making these records available for future scientific use" (Crosby 1979: 65). His 
reputation as an innovator - heralding in the digital age to amateur entomology in Australia - was 
soon to become legendary within the Society. 

1. The First computers: flames of aspiration fanned 

In order to realise the historical background and novelty of Nigel's vision at that time it is necessary 
to recall the recent development of digital technology. Essentially, tire need for information manage¬ 
ment during World War II had spurred research into the development of computers. This saw the 
invention of the first IBM, Harvard Mark I in 1944 and soon after, the first electronic computer, 
ENIAC 1 in 1946 (CH 2010). A decade later the first computers with a hard drive appeared. 'Main 
frame' systems, as these came to be known, saw advancements in processing speed, memory capac¬ 
ity, internal sophistication, computational reliability, and importantly, a major reduction in size 
during the 1950s and 1960s (Cesnik 1996). Data entry was a slow process back then and was 
achieved by punched cards. About a decade before the ENTRECS scheme commenced, some enthu¬ 
siasts were already wondering about the potential applications and usefulness of this new technol¬ 
ogy to the study of insects. One such example was documented in November 1963, when at a meet¬ 
ing of the Entomological Section of the Royal Zoological Society of NSW, it was speculated that the 
possibility of punch-carded entry of information on beetles for computerised storage held " intriguing 
possibilities" (Salkilld 1964: 60). It seemed that tire implications of these technologies spelled for radi¬ 
cal change in many sciences, including entomology. So much so that by the early 1970s it would 
have dawned on some academics that computerised storage of information had the potential to 
become the most powerful tool in knowledge dissemination since the invention of the mechanical 
printing press some 500 years earlier. 

During the pioneering days of computer technology, the first Intel microprocessor appeared in 1971 
but it was not until 1975 that Bill Gates - of Microsoft fame - created BASIC to enable users to store, 
access and sort information by word-based instructions. The Apple Computer arrived on the scene 
in 1976 and soon after Gates created DOS for IBM (1980), coinciding with the introduction of the 
personal computer (PC) (CH 2010). More familiar to younger readers today would be the evolution¬ 
ary sequence, between 1981 and 2004, of the 8088 processor through to the Pentium series which 
hailed in the global Internet to the home office. For many, major change like this might have seemed 
a threat to the status quo but for Nigel it was an adventure into intcllectualism. Back in the early 
1980s, though, when Nigel was in his 50s, marketed PCs were of very limited capacity and expen¬ 
sive. For that era too, when species' taxonomy was far less developed than it is today, it is not hard 
to imagine that his enthusiasm for a computer database on iasects may have seemed eccentric or 
even grandiose. Yet, full of determination and backed by a supportive team looking to him for lead¬ 
ership, he would strive for a database of insects to become reality! 

2. The rise of ENTRECS - an entomological ambition 

Under the auspices of the Entomological Society of Victoria (ESV), Nigel (then in his late 40s) 
planned his computerised information storage system and mapping scheme, which officially com¬ 
menced in July 1975 (Crosby 1990). ENTRECS (ENTomological RECordS) spanned all orders and 
aimed to digitise records of Victorian insects to create a census of species to study their seasonal and 
spatial distributions and monitor for any changes linked to altered environments (Quick 1975a). 
Initial effort would focus on those groups, particularly butterflies, in which species were readily 
identifiable (Quick 1978), and the scheme planned for the inclusion of specimens, observations and 
literature records (Crosby 1990), with the data components to be recorded on cards and sheets for 
later entry (Quick 1977). The objectives seemed well received by members (Dunn 2009), with beetles 
and butterflies gaining greatest attention among the enthusiastic contributors and interested compil¬ 
ers over the years that followed (Burns 1984, ESV 1986, Bums & Burns 1992). Here is how it began... 
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2(i) Earlier foundations: built on a legacy grid system 


In November 1971, Arturs Nebois, then of the National Museum of Victoria, addressed the Society 
with plans for mapping insect distributions in Australia, using a 10-minute grid-based system based 
on a European model. "This programme would involve the co-operation of both amateur and pro¬ 
fessional entomologists, and shall be arranged at a later date", he announced (2(1): 3). Soon after, in 
September 1972, Tony Bishop, then Honorary' Editor, was elected as the "Grid Survey Secretary". 
His role was to work in conjunction with the Museum staff to collate data supplied by members for 
species of insects from Victoria (2(5): 4), the Society's region of focus. This move had preceded a 
presentation on faunal survey using grids, at which time tire presenter. Dr Brian Smith, who was 
then Curator of Insects at the Museum, had clarified that such grids would provide "a compromise 
between scientific accuracy ami practicable feasibility" (Smith 1972: 8). Smith revealed that mapping 
using 10-nrinute grids was already in use by Botanists in Victoria and that it had been recently ap¬ 
plied to his own surveys of non-marine molluscs. He had used a four-digit numeric code for each 
grid cell that represented approximately 14km x 18km in area, which he explained as "differing 
fractionally from place to place" (p.9). However, by July 1974, it was announced that the Society's 
plan to adopt this grid system was to be postponed in lieu of a pending address by Dr D.M. Chur¬ 
chill on this same issue (4:42). ENTRECS had not been formally established at that earlier time but 
the underlying concept had been realised by tire Society, and so all that was needed then was one 
enthusiastic innovator to formalise and develop it. 

Nigel was enthused. He began to actively promote the need to centralise data to maximise knowl¬ 
edge, and stressed the importance of correlating insect distributions with those of plants, given the 
links between herbivorous groups and specific genera or plant lineages (Quick 1975a). The rectan¬ 
gular grids of ENTRECS would by necessity match the scheme by Churchill (Quick 1975a) and that 
of Corona in 1972 for Victorian plants (Crosby 1990). Nigel revealed the foundations too: " The grid 
employed in plotting localities is based on 1: 250,000 Series R 502 maps, in a system devised by Dr D.M. 
Churchill for recording the distribution of Victorian plant species. Entomological data will accordingly be 
directly compatible with Herbarium records - an essential criterion of the entire scheme." (Quick 1975a: 
138). Thus, although a key figure in the scheme's construction, Nigel had actually built on a legacy 
system, introduced to him a few' years earlier. 

Building on Smith (1972), the speaker Dr Churchill (1974: 56) had emphasised at the Society meeting 
that, "Hmvever desirable dot-recording might be, the use of grids as an approximation is more practicable, 
and has the advantage that reliable, but older records may be incorporated." Nigel's choice too had hinged 
on the same rationale, revealed by his passing remarks on the general nature of the locality informa¬ 
tion on old museum specimens (Quick 1976). Yet, the focus on the larger 10-minute grids still re¬ 
mained a concern to some advisers (Quick 1976) who believed that "only a higher resolution plot 
would be scientifically meaningful" (Dunn 2009: 76). These limitations aside, the block-filled plotting 
system that Nigel had adopted remained popular for many years in several contemporary scientific 
industries. Indeed, twelve years on from Churchill's presentation, the same basic grid was still in 
use by the (then) Plant Research Institute, at Burnley, for plotting distributions of agricultural pests 
in Victoria (16:41). 

Despite Nigel's role as the devisor of ENTRECS and producer of tire instruction manuals, his project 
memos and briefings usually dwelt with specific issues as they arose, rather than providing sum¬ 
mations of the project - of these Quick (1975a, 1976,1977,1985a) are more detailed examples. It is 
unclear today whether any of tiro original manuals are extant, so extracts from tine Journal and two 
project overviews by Crosby (1979,1990) now form tine most complete surviving records. Believing 
some did not have the manuals in later years, Dunn and Hunting (1983), eager coworkers on the 
project during the 1980s, took an opportunity to re-explain the system clearly for participants and 
other readers of the Journal. They used the locality of their survey paper as a working example and 
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provided maps of selected species to help publicise the project. "Each 1: 250,000 map has been divided 
into a grid of 54 rectangles numbered 01, 02, 03 etc. from left-to-right and top-to-bottom. The grid reference 
for MT Buffalo National Park is thus " YR44" where "Y" represents the state of Victoria and "R" denotes the 
1:250,000 map for Wangnratta." (Dunn & Hunting 1983: 42). Thus each major grid block had an alpha¬ 
betic code, and a punnet of individually numbered, 10-minute cells subdivided these (Burns & Bums 
1992). The smaller overlay (called the 'nannogrid') ranged from 00 to 99 using a left-right, top-down 
approach. However, as many contributors did not have the required maps, inclusion of this subdivi¬ 
sion was optional, and for that same reason it was not often included on the many contributions 
received. Documentation of the locality, as specified on the specimen labels or as per other sources, 
was also optional, and this decision likewise limited the usefulness of much information gathered 
(Dunn 2009). Rather inconveniently too, the project would wait another 11 years (until 1986) before a 
handy sized map with this overlaid grid system (including tire cell codes) became available (16:67), 
and which would have been invaluable in tire teething stages of tire project. 

Quick (1976) had perceived from his first trial (never published) using a piloted species, that there 
were not enough sites at one-minute resolution to warrant tire finer scale anyway - he perceived that 
much more exploration and survey was needed. When plotted at one-minute resolution, he rational¬ 
ised that they resembled little more than a "road map" - and hence, seemed aesthetically unpleasing. 
Essentially, he blamed traditional survey practice for this, clarifying in plain English that this was 
largely because "collectors don't wander far enough from their cars!" (Quick 1976: 39). However, indis¬ 
putable life-threatening risks of becoming lost in wilderness were (and still are) a reality to inexperi¬ 
enced walkers in Australia, and battery-operated, hand-held GPS devices for safer satellite-based 
navigation, cheaply available today, did not exist then. His point was moot, but there was also a 
hidden agenda in his choice of the broader 10-minute resolution, namely to erode the guardedness 
of collectors - essential for the success of an open system of knowledge sharing. Collectors were 
often very protective of sites they had searched out at personal expense, and Nigel feared that many 
would not contribute if the fine grid were made the standard (Dunn 2009). He emphasised that, " The 
most frequently-used (sic) grid square (10' x 10') contains up to 270km 2 " (Quick 1977:10). This large area 
within each of the 933 ten-minute rectangular grids (which closely approximate 'squares' but for 
global curvature) would not expose that “jealously guarded locality", he argued (Quick 1977:10). Lati- 
tudinally, each cell spanned 18.4km in length, but longitudinally, ranged from 14 to 15km in width 
due to polar convergence, and thus varied in area between 260-280km 2 (Gullan, Crosby & Quick 
1996). Many years later, he wrote to me concerning the methodology of Dunn & Dunn and reflected 
a changed view on the merits of fine resolution plotting, but moderated this by reminding of the 
generality of many specimen labels. "I was glad to note that you were ... resolving to 1-minute. Butfeiv 
people ... really know where they are, or were, to such accuracy." (Letter to KLD, dated 24/6/90). This 
issue of collector intended accuracy (see Edwards 1999 for discussion), which Churchill (1974) had 
earlier reflected upon, remains a limitation in latitudinal and longitudinal point plotting, but for 
which a literal rendition compensates. (Dunn & Dunn 2006). 

2(ii) Nigel as the oracle 

The Society emphasised the originality of tire ENTRECS project - "The first and only attempt to cata¬ 
logue and map Victorian insects on a data retrieval basis" (7:40). Proudly supportive. Council announced 
its ongoing commitment to task (7:51). In June 1976 the then President David Crosby sought and 
secured donations from various industries (6:22 & 7:40, Bums & Burns (1992), which raised expec¬ 
tancy and created a sense of urgency. Using his 1932 typewriter (Quick 1985b), Nigel promptly and 
optimistically prepared the instruction manuals, field cards (for survey work) and species cards (for 
collections) for contributors to fill out (Quick 1975a,b, 5:150), Despite regular reminders from himself 
and others to press on (Quick 1978, 8:45, Crosby 1979) the submissions returned very slowly and 
"proved rather like extracting blood from a stone" (Quick 1976: 39). Complicating matters, many collec¬ 
tors did not use the specified maps when labelling their material as he had hoped they would. And 
without a gazetteer of place names, Nigel soon became frustrated by contributors' “referral to name 
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points which do not appear on the 1:250000 maps..." (Quick 1977:10). Among submissions too, a meas¬ 
ure of data incompleteness, transcription carelessness, and identification mistakes was at odds with 
the aims. Exactness is essential for retrieval machines, and correction of the paperwork, he re¬ 
marked, had resulted in "a great deal of wasted time" (Quick 1977:10). 

To stimulate interest and to convince collectors of the greater good of knowledge archiving, Nigel 
focussed effort on amassing museum and contributor records on one common satyrine butterfly, 
namely tire Common Silver Xenica, Oreixenica iathonidla herceus. He manually plotted a map to 10- 
minute resolution in the classic Mercator projection (Quick 1976) as a pilot study (Quick 1975b, 5:142, 
Quick 1977). This mapping projection was also a legacy system derived from navigational mapping. 
The prototype map served its advertising purpose well - professional scientists were evidently 
watching now and with interest. Dr Ian Common of CSIRO - then the leading butterfly expert in the 
country - acknowledged the project's value (Quick 1977). Encouraged, Nigel decided that punched 
cards would be the obvious mode of data entry. He disclosed that 500 records had been compiled 
(said to have been mostly of the pilot species though) and once these were key-punched this quan¬ 
tity could estimate the likely future costs from the newly established fund (7:9). 

Access to a computer was both essential and a fiscal obstacle. Nigel had narrowed his choice of hard¬ 
ware to either a Hewlett Packard or, a relatively unknown model, the Versatile 4 - either of which 
would require a substantial outlay. "The Society has some finds available towards purchase of this equip¬ 
ment..." but the high cost of the new technology posed a major concern. Reflecting on this, he re¬ 
marked, "... I was prepared to meet the balance of the cost, as I anticipated being able to fairly readily recoup 
the outlay by making the equipment available on a time-share arrangement in the north [of Queensland], 
where such equipment is not readily available." (Quick 1981). This concept was certainly novel but how 
the Society could maximise its members' use of the time-shared computer once it was located inter¬ 
state presumably raised objections among the committee. These ideas had remained off-the-record 
but Council was aware of them through Nigel's correspondence and communicatioas with David 
Crosby (sometimes carbon-copied to this writer). 

Financial obstacles aside, Nigel soldiered on, announcing that the newly printed and timesaving 
'Individual Record Sheets' were ready for completion by participants (Quick 1977, Crosby 1979). The 
need for observations of abundant but rarely collected species, such as tire Cabbage butterfly (Pieris 
rapae) was emphasised (7:64) so that the maps would more closely match with collectors' experience 
of broad distributions (Dunn & Dunn 2006). Remaining positive, Nigel again briefed members on 
the project aims at the special ENTRECS night which, after some delay, was eventually arranged as 
part of the General Meeting in August 1978 (8:44). About this time, he repeatedly called for the re¬ 
cords of Papilionidae and Pieridae (7:51 & 64; Quick 1978) - two groups selected because their spe¬ 
cies were easily identifiable (Quick 1978), but simultaneously complicated matters by recommending 
alternative taxonomies for some groups (Quick 1978). The then President, Dr Tim New, a lecturer in 
Zoology at La Trobe University, also rallied support (8:45) of the circa 70 members (7:32) in order to 
supply this information. A list of contributors published contemporaneously revealed that 23 mem¬ 
bers (33%) had contributed, followed by 13 others whose records were proxy provided as part of 
collections (Quick & Kinsella 1977). 

2(iii) - Winds of change: Closure of the Quick era and accolades 

By the close of the 1970s the sacred fire in the temple of informatics needed stoking too often it 
seemed, and it appeared that Nigel had wearied. It is not usually tine role of the innovator to sell the 
product - in theories of change management, the adopter does that (Nelson 2002) - and so a new 
leader would soon arise by prediction. Commencing in 1979, David Crosby served for tire next two 
years as the acting spokesman for Nigel and his project (11:40) - Nigel, it seemed, had now faded 
from the limelight. In an autobiographical piece, dated 10 Mar 1981, Quick (1981) wrote concerning 
his relinquished involvement with ENTRECS after 1978, which he attributed to his back injury. Due 
to "...loss of income combined with very substantial expenses, and general incapacitation, the scheme has ... 
had to be suspended, and has been taken over by Mr D.F. Crosby...". This piece serves informatively here 
as the Minutes remained silent concerning the interim change of leadership, but managerial situa- 
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tions such as these have many facets and points of view. Perhaps, one could argue instead that it 
simply "tells the story the way Nigel wished it to be told" (P. Marriott, pers. comm. 2011). That said, 
Nigel's correspondence and other jottings remain as unofficial but salient records in the absence of 
others. 

Internal politics aside, after four years of persuasive efforts by Nigel, the foundations were now in 
place and the new directive would be towards production of maps similar to tire pilot example 
(Crosby 1979). As for computerisation of the data as Nigel had intended - none had occurred at that 
time. In fact, progress in that direction stagnated for years, with manual colouring of grids remain¬ 
ing tlie strut of plotting well into the 1980s (ESV 1986), Nonetheless, it seemed that the inception of 
an idea was what had appealed to many, so in 1979 the Society awarded Nigel (then about 51 years 
old) an honorary life membership in recognition of this pioneering work (Braby & McCubbin 2002). 
He was evidently pleased too and proudly reflected on this privilege two years later, "J was greatly 
honoured by the Society... for the development of the system” (Quick 1981). 
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INTRODUCTION 

While thousands of Victorian moths have been formally described, large numbers have as¬ 
pects of their biology and host plant preferences that are currently unknown. Given the number of 
species it will still be many years before these gaps in knowledge are filled. Consequently there are 
many opportunities to contribute to the body of knowledge regarding feeding preferences and 
behavior of Australian moths and their larvae. This article is a compilation of observations of moth 
larvae that have been extracted from field observations and notes associated with moth rearing 
activities at Eppalock in Central Victoria during the years 2010 and 2011. Plants that are consumed 
avidly and result in successful rearing and those observed in field conditions with feeding late 
instar larvae are regarded as "viable hosts” and may be preferred hosts. Plants that are consumed 
by larvae that have not yet completed their life-cycle or where larvae subsequendy fail to thrive are 
regarded as "uncertain hosts"; these may yet give insights into viable or preferred hosts. The find¬ 
ings to date are shown in table form in the next section and are ordered by family. Some specific 
aspects about species feeding behavior and preferences may also be documented in die table if 
considered noteworthy. 



MOTHS and PLANT HOSTS 

In the table that fodows, the plant hosts that are "viable" are designated with a (V) and those 
diat are "uncertain" with a (U). A host that is eaten but is clearly not viable food is designated 
(NV). Plants that have been tested and excluded as hosts are not reported for brevity. In a few 
cases where testing has been extensive a clear host preference may begin to become apparent. In 
these situations the preferred host has always been viable and is designated as (VP). An asterisk * 
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is appended to the name of a species that has been raised successfully and photographed through its 
complete life-cycle and a # is used to designate where a significant part, if not the majority of the life 
-cycle is photographed. A \ is used to denote where a species may form part of a complex or group 
that is currently unresolved or is as yet undescribed. To assist the reader the common names of 
plants are included in the table but only for the first reference of each plant. 


Moth 

Plant Hosts and Notes 

ARCTIIDAE 

Nyctemera amicus # 

Cotton Fireweed - Senccio quadridentatus (V) 

Utetheisa pulchelloidestt 

Pride of Madeira - Echium candicans (V): Reported in Marriott 
(2009). 

ETHMI1DAE 

Ethmia eupostica # 

Black Wattle - Acacia meamsii (V): Larvae spend most of the time 
resting along the mid-rib of the leaves. Rearing almost completed. 
Most Ethmia sp. have been reported as feeding on members of BO- 
RAGINACAEA (Wei, 2007). This is believed to be the first record of 
a viable host for this species and of an Ethmia sp. feeding on Acacia. 

GELECHIIDAE 

Ardozyga stratifera # 

River Red Gum - Eucalyptus camaldulensis (V): Larvae pupated in 
feeding shelter made from two joined living leaves. 

GEOMETRIDAE 

Ennotninae 

Amphiclasta lygaea* 

Red Box - Eucalyptus polyanthemos (VP), Yellow Box - Eucalyphis mellio- 
dora (U), Grey Box - Eucalyptus microcarpa (U), Red Ironbark - Eucalyptus 
tricarpa (U): Larvae at all stages prefer young shoots and very young 
leaves. 

Androchela milvaria # 

Grey Mulga - Acacia brachybotrya (V) 

Capusa cuculloides* 

Golden Wattle - Acacia pycnanlha (V) 

Capusa senilis# 

Red Stringybark- Eucalyptus macrorhyncha (V) 

Chlenias auctaria # 

Drooping Cassinia - Cassinia arcuala (V) 

Ciampa arietariatt 

Capeweed - Arctotheca calendula (V) 

Cymatophora asperatt 

Cassinia araiata (NV) 

Didymoctenia exsuperala # 

Square-fruited Mallee- Eucah/ptus tetraptera (V) 

Dysbatus singularis* 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

t Fisera sp.tt 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (U) 

Ectropis excursariatt 

Acacia brachybotrya (V) 

Gastrinodes argoplaca * 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V), Eucalyptus melliodora (V): Completed full life- 
cycle in 65 days. 

Gastrinodes bitaeniaria* 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V), Eucalyptus melliodora (V): Completed full life- 
cycle in 60 days. 

Gastrinopa xylistisU 

Eucalyptus melliodora (U): Currently being raised. These larvae prefer 
younger leaves. 

Idiodes apicata# 

Green Rock Fern - Oieilanthes austrotenuifblia (U): According to 

McFarland (1988) this species feeds on bracken fern Pteridium esculen- 
tum but there is none locally. Instead this small rock fem is widespread 
and larvae readily colonized the fronds but fresh host material is appar¬ 
ently required daily and rearing failed. 

Isturgia penthearia* 

Acacia pycnanlha (V): Easily reared and rapid developers. Adults 
emerged from pupae within a fortnight of pupation. 
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Moth 

Plant Hosts and Notes 

Melanodes anthracitaria* 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

Mnesampela comarcha # 

Eucalyptus melliodora (V), Eucalyptus microcarpa (V).Red Flowering Gum - 
Corymbia ficifolia (V): These larvae are usually found singly or in pairs in 
shelters made from a single curled leaf. They also shelter in the ends of de¬ 
veloping fruits of Corymbia ficifolia which they also consume. 

Mnesampela privata # 

White Box - Eucalyptus albens (V), I.ong-leaf Box - Eucalyptus goniocalyx (VP), 
Yellow Gum - Eucalyptus leucoxylon (V), Eucalyptus microcarpa (V), Eucalyptus 
polyanlhemos (V), Silver Malice - Eucalyptus cnicis (U): These larvae show a 
preference for juvenile leaves or eucalyptus species with a white bloom on 
their leaves. They are also usually found communally in shelters made from 
one or more partially skeletonised leaves. 

Nisista serrata* 

Acacia pycnanlha (V): It is highly likely this is the preferred host in this area. 

Paralaea porphyrinariatt 

Eucalyptus camaldulensis (U) 

Plesanemma fucatatt 

Eucalyptus polyanlhemos (V): Larvae rest on a silken mat and consume mature 
leaves. 

Smyriodes trigramma # 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

Thalaina angulosatt 

Acacia pycnanlha (V), Acacia brachybotrya (V) 

Zermizinga sinuata # 

Two-leaved I lakea - Hake a trifurcata (V): I am convinced this species is poly- 
phagous but this needs to be confirmed with full rearing records. Larvae 
that appear identical have been found on Acacia and feather flowers 
( Verticordia sp). 

Geometrinae 


f Clitorocoma assimilis* 

Acacia pycnantha (VP): Commonly found on this host in Sept/Oct. 

Crypsiphona ocultaria # 

Eucalyptus melliodora (V), Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

Hypobapta diffimdens* 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

t Geometrinae unnamed sp 
Fig.l pagel3 

Cassinia arcuata (NV): Larvae only survived several instars with progres¬ 
sive losses. 

Prasinocyma semicrocea # 

Eucalyptus melliodora (V) 

Larentiinae 


Cldoroclystis testulatatt 

Acacia pycnantha (V): Larvae raised on the wattle flowers. 

Chrysolarentia severata* 

Cranberry Heath - Astroloma humifusum (V): Eggs are non-adhesive and 
probably scattered into the dense foliage mat of the host plant. 

Epicyme rubropunctaria* 

Grey Raspwort - Haloragis glauca (V): Reported in Marriot (2011). 

Epyaxa sodaliata* 

Burr Medic - Medicago pohymorpha (V), Wire-weed - Polygonum aviadare 
(V) 

Epyaxa subidaria* 

Medicago polymorpha (V) 

Microdes inelanocausta # 

Acacia pycnantha (U) 

Microdes squamulala* 

Acacia pycnantha (V), Acacia brachybotrya (V): Larvae grew rapidly on 
these hosts and pupated within 30 days from egg hatch. 

Microdes villosata# 

Gold-dust Wattle - Acacia acinacea (U): Larvae grew well on this host 
until the final instar, largely feeding on the flowers. 

Phrissogonus laticoslata* 

Acacia pycnantha (V): Larvae raised on the wattle flowers. 

Poecilasthena anlhodes* 

Totem Poles - Melaleuca deaissata (V): Eggs are not strongly adhesive 
and readily dislodged. Larvae apparently pupate in the litter beneath 
the host plant. 

Poedlasthena pulchraria* 

Astroloma humifusum (V) 

Xanthorhoc annspilatt 

Medicago polymorpha (U), Astroloma humifusum (U): The larvae have yet 
to be successfully reared through the full life-cycle. 
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Oenochrominae 

Circopetes obtusata* 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

Oenochroma pallida # 

Bushy Needlewood - Hakea decurrens (U), Pincushion Hakea - 
Hakca laurina (U), Needlebush - Hakea sericea (U): Despite sev¬ 
eral attempts at raising these larvae they have so far failed to 
complete their life-cycle on these hosts. Death has occurred in 
the final instar despite rapid growth in prior instars. 

Oenochroma vinaria* 

Southern Plains Banksia - Banksia media (V), Cats Claws - Gre- 
villea alpina (V), Big Nellie Hakea - Hakea archaeoides (V), Hakea 
laurina (V), Sea Urchin Hakea - Hakea petiolaris (V), Kangaroo 
Bush - Hakea scoparia (V), Hakea Burrendong Beauty (V): Larvae 
have green and brown forms. At Eppalock green forms have 
only been found on Banksia spp and Grevillea spp. 

Phallaria ophinsaria* 

Narrow Leaf Hop Bush - Dodonaea viscosa (V): Long larval 
development period (7 months) as reported by McFarland. 

Larvae pupate in a loosely constructed cell in leaf litter. 

Sterrhinae 

Idaea pseliotaft 

Figure 2 page 17 

Eucalyptus melliodora (V): Larvae preference young leaves but 
will consume living, dead and decaying leaf material of this 
host. In late instars they are superb mimics of a dead gum leaf 
stalk or small twig. 

LASIOCAMPIDAE 

Entometa apicalis* 

Eucalyptus melliodora (V), Eucalyptus microcarpa (V): Based on 
rearing studies. 

Entometa chlorosacca 

Eucalyptus polyanthemos (U): Based on finding cocoons in the foliage 
of this tree. It is however possible the larvae came from adjacent trees 
of a different species. 

Entometa gattutaris* 

Eucalyptus melliodora (V), Eucalyptus microcarpa (V): Based on 
rearing studies and field observation. 

Pararguda nasuta* 

Acacia pycnantha (V) 

LIMA CODIDA E 

Dorati/era quadriguttata* 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

LYMANTRIIDAE 

Nygmia edwardsii* 

Box Mistletoe - Amyema miquelii (V) 

NOCTUIDAE 

Diarsia intermixtatt 

Panic Veldt Grass - Ehrharta erccta (U) 

Neumichtis nigerrima* 

Medicago polymorplm (V) 

Prometopus inassnetatt 

Acacia pycnantha (V), Acacia brachybotrya (U): Larvae rapidly de¬ 
veloped and emerged shortly after pupation. Early instar larvae con¬ 
gregate and feed in a mass on the underside of young leaves. 

NOTODONTIDAE 

t Epicoma melanosticta* 

Eucalyptus camaldulensis (V), Eucalyptus polyanthemos (V) 

Trichiocercus sparshalli* 

Eucalyptus macrorhyncha (V), Eucalyptus melliodora (V) 

OECOPIIORIDAE 

Chrysonoma fasdalistt 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V) 

Compsotropha strophiellatt 

Eucalyptus polyanthemos (V): Reared from larvae found between 

living leaves tied together. 

OENOSANDRIDAE 

Oenosandra boisduvaliitt 

Eucalyptus melliodora (V): These larvae migrate down the trunk early 
each morning and shelter in hiding places (usually under bark) during 
the day. 
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SATURNI1DAE 

Opodiphtliera eucalypti* 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V), Eucalyptus polyanthemos (V): Larvae 
are predominantly found on Grey Box. 

TORTRIC1DAE 

Isochorista clmodestt 

Cassinia arcuata (V), Grey Everlasting - Ozothamnus obcordatus (V): The 
larvae tie leaves and small branchlets several centimeters from a shoot 
tip to make a shelter. They feed from this and then pupate inside. 

ZYGAEN1DAE 

Hestiochora continentalis ft 

Eucalyptus microcarpa (V), Eucalyptus polyanthemos (V): Larvae 
feed on the oldest living leaves where they create feeding tracks. Most 
are found on Grey Box and only occasionally on Red Box. Bivoltine 
with larvae present Sept/Oct and March/April. 

Pollanisus viridipulvendentatt 

Prickly Guinea Flower - Hibbertia exutiades (V): Currently being reared. 


IN CONCLUSION 

In a world of ever expanding volumes of information it is re-assuring that new discoveries can still 
be made on one's doorstep. While some of the information above merely confirms prior observa¬ 
tions it is exciting to win and share those bits of knowledge that may be new and that have come, 
quite literally in this case, from outside the back door. Tire natural world never ceases to fascinate 
and the movement, colour and glorious complexity of the insects that are at its foundations just 
unfolds before our eyes if we are prepared to stop for a moment and see. 
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Figure 2 Idaea pseliota 
The rearing of this 
species produced 
adults that had previ¬ 
ously been considered 
as two different spe¬ 
cies. Details will re¬ 
ported in a future arti¬ 
cle 

Photo Steve Williams 
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Book Review: A Flutter of Butterflies 

A Flutter of Butterflies by Michael Braby and Penny Olsen. 2011. 

National Library of Australia, Canberra. 106 pp. $34.95. Softcover. 

Binding, sewn. Available from the National Library bookshop, 
www.nla.gov.au or Sales and Promotion, National Library of Aus¬ 
tralia, Canberra, ACT, 2600. 

Reviewed by Ted Edwards. 

THIS BOOK showcases the work of artists who have painted 
Australian butterflies and whose published works reside in the 
library or whose original paintings are held by the library. Follow¬ 
ing a short biography of each artist there is a series of their paint¬ 
ings beautifully reproduced in stunning colour, often a single 
painting to the page, sometimes two. Some of the works were seri¬ 
ous studies of butterflies and these include those of Edward Dono¬ 
van, John Lewin, William Leach, Harriet and Helena Scott, Charles McCubbin and FrantiSek Gregor. 
In contrast, Louisa Meredith and Ellis Rowan included butterflies as decoration in botanical works 
and Marrianne Campbell painted her butterflies for sheer pleasure. These artists painted over the 
full span of Australian history, Donovan and Lewin in 1805 and Gregor in 2004. Indeed Lewin's 
book was the first illustrated book where the copperplates were produced in Australia although it 
was published by Lewin's brother in England. Some paintings have exquisite detail, a few are lined 
up as if in a collection, others show the foodplants, caterpillars or cocoons and some have scenes of 
the time in the background. Almost all show the butterflies in resting or flying positions but with tire 
wings held upright or horizontal. It is devilishly difficult to make a butterfly look convincing in a 
realistic flying pose. Understandably "butterfly" is an approximation and there is a colourful smat¬ 
tering of moths in the paintings. 

In the early and middle 19 lh century books were coloured by hand. Donovan, Lewin and Leach 
authored the books and the illustrations may have been prepared on copperplates or lithographic 
limestone for printing. The printed plates were then usually coloured by a colourist. Engravers, 
printers and colourists were seen as technicians and their work rarely attributed to them although 
we know Lewin did his own engraving. The remaining artists however produced their work them¬ 
selves. 

There are brief glimpses of fascinating lives and often hardships in the biographies. In 1798 
Lewin missed the Buffalo on which he and his wife were to sail to New South Wales and Mrs Lewin 
had to proceed under the Captain's care. When Lewin eventually reached Sydney 7 months after his 
wife, he found her running a milliners shop and embroiled in a civil action to clear her good name. 
However he did well under Governor Macquarie and was one of the gentlemen who accompanied 
Macquarie west for the founding of Bathurst. The Scott family, initially well-to-do, suffered bank¬ 
ruptcy but their creditors generously spared their books and paintings. The Scotts were part of a 
large and close family and the sisters' cousins, David Scott Mitchell and Rose Scott were well- 
known, the first as the founder of the Mitchell Library and the second as a prominent women's lib- 
erationist. The front cover of the book shows a beautiful colour painting of a pair of Richmond Bird- 
wings painted by Helena Scott sometime before 1850. This was the first ever illustration of the but¬ 
terfly, delicately poised on flowers of cotton plant or Cossypium . Ellis Rowan was a notable indi¬ 
vidualist who travelled widely and courageously when travel for a lone woman was not easy any¬ 
where least of all to the Bloomfield River and New Guinea. Her paintings are characterised by the 
dark background she used. The Late Charles McCubbin, grandson of Frederick McCubbin of the 
Heidelberg School of impressionists, managed to combine his love of art and butterflies into a mag¬ 
nificent "coffee table" book. 
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The book is introduced by an account of the history of butterfly studies in Australia and the 
role the artists played. It includes the famous Gillray cartoon of Sir Joseph Banks as the "Great South 
Sea Caterpillar" and is very generously illustrated by the paintings of many other artists who are not 
featured in the main part of the book. George Raper, artist of tire First Fleet, George French Angas, 
son of a South Australian pioneer and Neville William Cayley of "What Bird is That?" fame to men¬ 
tion a few. 

The book concludes with a list of illustrations with small coloured reproductions and source 
and status details followed by recommendations for further reading which includes both butterfly 
and biographical literature. The authors are well known; Michael Braby for his excellent books on 
Australian Butterflies and Penny Olsen for her numerous bird books. The book is a balanced combi¬ 
nation of the art of butterflies with enough text to provide an informative background, all exquisitely 
reproduced. 


EntSocVic is a member of the Australian Entomological Society and, as such, occasionally contrib¬ 
utes a news report for its Newsletter Myrmecia. Here is the contribution that has just been published 
in the November 2011 Myrmecia. 


Entomological Society of Victoria 

Since its last contribution to Myrmecia the Society has published Part 3 of Moths of Victoria. It covers 
the GeometridaerLarentiinae and Sterrhinae, known colloquially as the Waves and Carpets. You can 
find an order form at www.entsocvic.ore.au Part 1 has almost sold out but that means funding is in 
place for the next two parts. 

Our News Bulletin, the Victorian Entomologist, is incorporating many more photographs from mem¬ 
bers, with one issue each year having colour plates. Those who take tire pdf version enjoy colour 
each issue. Council has decided that, from the first issue of 2012, all issues will include colour photo¬ 
graphs. Recent articles have discussed the rearing of an aquatic crambid moth, range extensions for 
butterflies, tire life cycle of the coccinellid Orcus australasiae and tire carrying behaviour of mating 
Lycaenids. Victoria' apparent emergence from drought has brought lots of anecdotal comments on 
burgeoning insect abundance and the Society has recommended to its members that they document 
their observatioas carefully to build up long-term datasets for future analysis. Already we have 
received articles on unusual butterfly records for the State, the heliotrope moth Ulcthcsia pnlchelloides 
and the Pacific damsel bug Nabis kinbergii. 

An ABRS funded Bush Blitz was conducted at Lake Condah in southwest Victoria with Museum 
Victoria as the lead organisation. Some members of the Society participated and this has lead to an 
invitation to assist with a similar activity at Wilsons Promontory under the auspices of Parks Victo¬ 
ria. 

Since 1982 the Society has presented the Le Soufif Memorial Award on 13 occasions to an amateur 
entomologist who has made a substantial contribution to the development of knowledge of the 
insect fauna. Only one nomination has been received since 2000 but it is hard to believe that there 
are no more worthy recipients in Australia. Details can be found on our webpage and we look for¬ 
ward to a flood of nominations when you have given this a little thought. 

Ian Endersby 
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Observations 


A large duster of roosting male Homalictiis punctatus on a single Bursaria spinosa shrub, were ob¬ 
served from 14 Jan 2012 to 18 January 2012 at Meruka Park, Eltham. First seen at 16:45 when the 
temperature was between 17-18 degrees. The original group consisted of at least 1000 individuals. 
They dispersed on warm days and regrouped on the same plant in the evening but in decreasing 

numbers. The last sighting 
was at 20:39 on 18 January 
in reduced numbers of 
about lOO.None were seen 
when checked at 20:47 on 
19 January. 

I have seen the same spe¬ 
cies roosting once before at 
Browns Reserve in Greens- 
borough from 14 January to 
25 January 2008. The num¬ 
bers in this reserve were in 
the 1000s. Plant hosts in¬ 
cluded Cassinia, Exocarpus, 
and Bursaria spinosa. Ob¬ 
server Linda Rogan 


Future meetings 



21st February 2012 Note: starting at 7:45pm 

Location: Museum Victoria auditorium 

Honey Bees in Urban Areas with screeninq of Honev Bee Blues followed bv a short Dres- 
entation and discussion led by Denis Anderson. 

Honev Bee Blues is a documentary about the world’s disappearing honeyhees and the 
efforts of Australian scientist Dr Denis Anderson to save them from annihilation. 

A combined event with the Urban Bee Guild 

2012 meeting dates 



Month 

Date 

Planned event 

Topic 

January: 


No meeting 


February 

21st 

General meeting 

See above Honey Bees in Urban Areas 

April 

17th 

AGM 

Members presentations 

June 

19th 

General meeting 

TBC 

August 

21st 

Members Excursion 

TBC 

October 

16th 

General meeting 

Members presentations 

December 

11th 

General meeting 

TBC Note: second Tuesday of December 

Council meeting dates: March 20th; May 15th; July 17th; September 18th and November 20th 
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